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For Friends’ Review. 


TRUE GUIDANCE IN SERVICE. 


A recent article in the Friends’ Review, headed 
“ Thoughts on the Discussion of the Pastoral Ques- 
tion,” contains the following passage : 

‘¢ All will unite, so far as is discovered, in the 
admission, that if one bearing evidence of the call 
of'the Lord be also called or invited by some 
meeting in connection with such call, whether asa 
local resident, or only to sojourn for a time, 
whether he be supported by his own labor or by 
the kind and voluntary aid of those among whom 
he labors, so long as his labors are blessed, a// 
would unite in extending to him or her the right 
hand of fellowship and encouragement. Would 
any object to such instrumentality ? and would any 
advocate more? Why, then, and in what is the 
conflict ?”” 

I hardly think all Friends will or can unite in 
the above, and if they should do so, it will be be- 
cause the language is somewhat ambiguous, and all 
will not understand the passage alike. I have read 
it over and over, and still am not entirely satisfied 
a to its meaning. Ifit means that ‘‘ one bearing 
evidence of the call of the Lord” to service in a 
particular meeting, proceeds with that service, and 
is owned and blessed in it by the Lord, ‘‘ whether 
he be supported by his own labor or by the kind 


and voluntary ald of those amongst whom he la- 
bors,’ or by the branch of the church which 
recommends him to such service, so long as it shall 
be evident that the Lord calls him to such service, 
and no longer; then probably all Friends would 
unite in acknowledging that such work is per- 
formed and such aid rendered, entirely in accord- 
ance with the established principles of our Society. 
In such a case, however, I believe the Friend feeling 
such a call would not stop to consider the question 
of ways and means very long, nor wait to receive 
an outward call from such meeting, but would pro- 
ceed with his service in faith that the Master who 
sent him would also provide all things needful. 

On the other hand, however, the passage may 
mean that one believing he has received a call of 
the Lord to the ministry, without feeling called to 
work in any particular field, receiving a call or in- 
vitation from ‘‘ some meeting’? that believes it 
needs a minister, and accepting such call, is owned 
and blessed by the Lord, to a certain extent at 
least, and is partially or wholly supported for a 
longer or shorter period by the meeting where he 
sojourns. 

I can see nothing peculiarly in accordance with 
our views of the spirituality of the gospel ministry 
and the immediate guidance of the Holy Ghost in 
such a course. Indeed, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, such action would be entirely consistent with 
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the views and practice of most other bodies of 
Christians, Friends excepted. So far as I am aware, 
there is no body of Christians, who hold that any 
man should engage in the ministry, without his 
believing he has a call from the Lord, nor that any 
congregation should “ call” any minister, nor that 
any minister should accept any ‘¢ call’’ unless it is 
in accordance with the Divine will, so far as they 
understand it; and surely we will all admit that 
such ministry is often truly owned and blessed of 
the Lord ; although we do not believe that it comes 
up to the high standard of ministry which our 
branch of the church has heretofore felt called on 
to maintain. I can hardly see how a Friend, any 
more than any other Christian minister placed in 
such circumstances, with possibly several ‘‘ calls,’’ 
can_ avoid allowing the question of desirability of 
location, and probable amount of compensation to 
affect his ultimate decision, and I know of instances 
in which a minimum sum .has been named by 
Friends as a necessary prerequisite before changing 
their location. 

I would ** object to such instrumentality’? as a 
lowering of our high standard, which is unwise and 
unnecessary. I ‘* would advocate’’ a return on 
the part of such to faith in the immediate guidance 
of the Holy Spirit both to the individual and to the 
church collectively. The Holy Ghost can now, 
as in apostolic times, say in unmistakable terms, 
‘¢ Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work 
whereunto I have called them.’’ The call for ser- 
vice made directly to the individual by the Holy 
Spirit and sealed by the approval of the church, is 
the gospel standard of guidance in the ministry, 
and I hope none other. will ever permanently re- 
ceive a place in our beloved Society. 


In answer to the question, ‘*‘ Why, then, and in 
what is the conflict?’ I can say I believe the root 
of the conflict is in this matter of the immediate 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. I believe many in 
our Society, feeling the great need there is for work 
to be done; realizing that the fields are indeed 
white unto harvest ; filled with love for their Master 
and their fellow beings; in their anxiety to be up 
and doing fail to see the necessity of looking and 
waiting for the guidance of the Spirit zz each par- 
ticular service, and so run ahead of their Guide, 
and while apparently doing a large amount of good, 
and even though their work may be blessed of the 
Lord, they fail to achieve those lasting results tor 
time and for eternity, which they might have done, 
had they been more closely obedient unto the Hea- 
venly messenger. Francis A. WRIGHT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Eleventh mo. 23d, 1886. 
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THIs peacemaking is excellent work, and a 
blessed calling ; what a pity it is that there are not 
more workmen in the world who could set them- 
selves heartily to it.— Zhomas Chalkley. 
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OTHERS sometimes appear to us more wrong 
than they really are, because we ourselves are not 
right in judging them.—Dél/wyn's ‘‘Reflections.”’ 


PRQPHESYING. 


[It is interesting to find the views set forth in 
this article in an undenominational paper; the 
(Boston) Armory.— Ed. Friends’ Review.} 


Along with the great fact of personal responsi. 
bility to God, comes the right and duty of private 
judgment. Inthe gospel dispensation, every truly 
converted man is led into personal relations with 
his Maker, being ‘‘ brought nigh by the blood of 
Christ,’”’ through the intervention of the ‘‘ one Me- 
diator between God and man.” 


There are those who are perpetually endeavoring 
to thrust themselves in between the soul and its 
God. Saints, living and dead ; priests, ecclesiastics, 
fanatics, sectarians, and dignitaries; men of dif- 
ferent types, however much they may disagree in 
other things, agree in this, that they purpose to 
stand between men and their Creator, and make 
themselves channels through which men can com- 
municate with the Most High, and receive from 
God the blessings which He bestows, 

No matter under what form this assumption is 
veiled, whether it may be made by pope, prelate, 
priest, or preacher ; whether it be the usurpation of 
tae ‘*lord bishops,” or the ‘‘ lord brethren,’’ it is 
an unauthorized and impertinent intrusion. God 
calls men to come to Aim, and permits them to 
hear the call, and to ‘‘ draw nigh to God,” in full 
assurance of faith. But they must come through 
Jesus Christ, who says, ‘‘ No man cometh to the 
Father but by me;” and if they come through 
Him, no man has a right to stand in the way and 
say, ‘* You must also come through me.” 

However God in times past dealt with men 
through the instrumentality of an appointed priest- 
hood and a divinely ordained temple-service, 
He ever reserved the right of direct communication 
with the sons of men. This was done by special 
messengers called prophets. Confined to no class 
or condition of men, absolutely independent of all 
human control, they came with the message of the 
Lord of Hosts, to which a@// were bound to give 
heed. Kings, priests, princes, judges, officials, 
and ecclesiastics of whatever name, character, or 
position, were subject to divine admonition and 
direction, through the prophets of the Lord. Sent 
by no human organization, accredited by no earthly 
association, asking the endorsement neither of 
priests nor rulers, they were simply messengers of 
the Most High. Signs and wonders attended their 
ministry and confirmed their words. And when- 
ever kings had apostatized, and the nation was led 
astray by false teachers and hireling priests, then 
God sent His prophets, ‘rising up early and 
sending them’’ to warn the people of their sins, 
and bring them back to the favor of the Most High. 

Since the Jewish law, with its priesthood and 
ritual, has been displaced, the prophetic work has, 
in various /orms, been still more widely extended. 
In this dispensation it is declared that the Holy 
Spirit shall be poured upon all flesh, and that both 
servants and handmaidensshall p:ophesy. Acts ll. 
17. It is also declared that ‘‘ He that prophesieth 
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speaketh unto men to edification, and exhortation, 
and comfort’’ (I Cor. xiv. 3); and that in the 
church ‘* ye may all prophesy, one by one, that all 
may learn, and all may be comforted.’”’ I Cor. 
xiv. 31. 

These prophetic utterances are, or should be, 
under the express direction of the Holy Spirit. 
They may not include the prediction of future 
events; and comparatively few of the utterances 
of the ancient prophets had reference to the future ; 
they referred to existing commandments, existing 
duties, existing sins, and existing dangers; though 
at times they pointed to the future, and foretold 
things which were to come to pass hereafter. So, 
to-day, God sends men and women, anointed with 
the Holy Ghost, to declare His word,—a living 
message to living men. ‘‘ Howshall they preach 
except they be sent ?”’ But if they are sent of God, 
how can they refrain from uttering the truth which 


He commands ? 
(To be concluded.) 


From the British Workman, 
WILLIAM ISAAC PALMER, JUSTICE OF THE 
PEACE: 


The present age, prolific as it is in philanthro 
pists, does not present a more striking instance of 
entire devotion to the well-being of others than is 
exemplified in the career of Mr. William I. Palmer. 
In his own town of Reading, England, his continu- 
ous and well-directed efforts for the physical, mora), 


and spiritual elevation of the people have borne 
rich and abundant fruitage, and gained for him the 
respect—and even something more, the affection— 


of all classes of his fellow-townsmen. His benefac- 
tions, however, are not limited by locality—they 
‘ extend to far-distant cities and towns, in several of 
which, agencies for improving the condition of the 
masses, are sustained by his munificence. 

Mr. Palmer isa member of the Society of Friends, 
a religious body so rich in laborers for the common 
good, that the terms Quaker and philanthropist 
have well-nigh: become synonymous. He was born 
on May 31st, 1824, at the Old Manor House, El- 
berton, Gloucestershire—a house which, by curious 
coincidence, was also the birth place of that notable 
friend of peace, temperance, and freedom, the late 
Joseph Sturge. Mr. Palmer recollects helping the 
old sexton at Elberton to toll the church bell 
when King George IV died, and also rendering 
similar aid in 1837 on the occasion of the death of 
King William IV. 

In due time young William left home for school 
at Sidcot, and, fortunately for himself and for the 
world at large, his schoolmaster was one of the 
earliest disciples of good Joseph Livesey. At Sid. 
cot he identified himself with the temperance cause, 
a movement which he has since done so much to 
Promote. His schoolmaster being an active teeto- 
teler, very laudably endeavored to supply the then 
existing lack of temperance publications by start- 
Ing the Stdcot Teetotaler, which, with the aid 
of the lads in the school, he printed himself, 
And the setting of types for this early periodical 
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constituted William Palmer’s first work as a temper- 
ance propagandist. Mr. Palmer’s well-known ex- 
tensive efforts in promoting and circulating tem- 
perance literature are probably the outgrowth of 
this simple but interesting incident. The seed sown 
by the humble Sidcot schoolmaster has indeed mul- 
tiplied a thousandfold. 

After an apprenticeship with a Reading firm, Mr. 
Palmer was engaged for several years in mercantile 
pursuitsin Liverpool. In 1851, however, he returned 
to Reading to take part in the famous business of 
Huntley and Palmer, of which firm he became a 
partner on the death of Mr. Thomas Huntley, six 
years later. 

It has been well said that ‘‘ Modern Reading is 
built upon biscuits ’’—since to the factory of 
Messrs. Huntley and Palmer the prosperity of the 
town is chiefly due. ‘‘ Biscuits ” are the staple in- 
dustry of the place. In the factory alone upwards 
of 3000 hands are constantly employed, while the 
phrase ‘‘ half-time” is an unmeaning one at Read- 
ing. Indirectly, too, by the continual demand for 
milk, butter, eggs, and other commodities used in 
the factory, the whole surrounding country is 
largely benefited. 

The factory itself is unique as an Institution. It 
is by far the largest of its kind in the world. Order, 
precision, exactness, pervade its various depart- 
ments and ramifications. The visitor is ata loss 


‘which to admire most—the mechanical and struc- 


tural appliances of the factory, or the arrangements 
everywhere visible for the comfort and good order 
of the work people. The firm evidently look upon 
their employés, not as mere human machines, ca- 
pable of so much work, but as men and women 
endowed with moral and spiritual natures and capa- 
bilities. Ample provision is made for their intel- 
lectual and religious instruction, and in every re- 
spect the firm of Huntleyand Palmer is a model 
one, in which the antagonism too prevalent be- 
tween capital and labor appears to be quite un- 
known. 

Mr. William Palmer has been the mainstay of 
the Reading Temperance Society for many years, 
and the comparative temperance of the town is 
largely due to his personal influence and incessant 
labors. The Help Myself Society is also one of his 
favorite projects, but every movement for the benefit 
of the working classes finds in him a warm friend 
and generous supporter. 

Our space will not permit the mere mention of 
the various benevolent agencies with which Mr. 
Palmer’s name is identified ; but we cannot pass 
over in silence his connection with the Reading 
New Town Hall. The ultimate success of the 
scheme for providing Reading with a group of 
public buildings, worthy the status of the town, 
was due to Mr. Palmer’s activity and liberality. 
The financial aid he rendered the project was more 
than princely, and this, together with his other ser- 
vices, was publicly recognized by his fellow-towns- 
men at a thoroughly representative gathering held 
on the roth of March, 1885, when an appropriate 
presentation was made to him, 
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Mr. Palmer is of a gentle and retiring disposi- 
tion. He would ‘‘do good by stealth, and blush 
to find it fame,” rather than court public recogni- 
tion. And great as his public benefactions are 
known to be, his private acts of benevolence, known 
only to himself and to the recipients, are probably 
more extensive, and afford him livelier satisfaction. 
Like his Divine Master, he goes about doing good. 
May he long be spared to labor for the temporal 
and eternal happiness of mankind. j. P. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


At the recent meeting of Friends’ Syrian Com- 
mittee, held at Devonshire House, our Friend 
Ellen Clayton (who is now on a visit to her friends 
in England) was acceptably present. Mary S. 
Whiting, of Leeds, has kindly undertaken to supply 
E. C.’s place as Superintendent of the nursing de- 
partment at the Hospital, Brumana, and her arrival 
(together with her uncle, Joshua Whiting, who ac- 
companies her) is daily expected in Syria. 

At both the mission stations a steady extension 
of the work is reported. At Brumana ‘‘a well- 
qualified Inspector of Schools and general native 
assistant was engaged in 1885. The Girls’ Training 
Home is also extended, both as to number of pu- 
pils (from 15 to 20), and in the staff of teachers. 
Our Friend Emma M. Bishop is now very usefully 
employed at the Home.’’ At Ramallah (near 
Jerusalem) the dispensary is said to be attended by 
as many asa hundred cases on asingle morning, and 
the calls to outlying cases are frequent. Schools 
and Dispensary work require skilled assistants. The 
Committee has lately consented to Dr. Hessenauer 
‘* taking a little house of three rooms, one of which 
is to be used for housing any urgent cases, surgical 
or medical, which come to him for heip.’’ 

Theophilus Waldmeier returned to Brumana, 
from his visit to Europe, on the 2oth of Ninth 
month, and found all well. In a letter he states, 
** the blessings and success, as well as much oppo- 
sition which we have experienced, were signs that 
the Lord wants us to be here in order to teach true 
Christian principles to these poor mountain people, 
who had been led away by selfish priests and false 
shepherds . . . Though our mission is very interest- 
ing and large, it is in worldly measures just nothing 
in comparison to the formidable and ostentatious 
works of the Jesuits, who are the papal agents in 
Syria, and it is said that the Jesuits have nearly 
conquered Beyrout by their overpowering in- 
fluence.’? 

London, Eleventh month 2oth, 1886. 


——— 0 9 


PLEASURE is a rose near which there ever 
grow the thorns of evil; it is wisdom’s work so 
carefully to cull the rose as to avoid the thorn, 
and let its rich perfume exhale in grateful adoration 
to Him who gave the rose to blow.—Z. Smith. 


PEOPLE may be forced into or out of .external 
conformity, but neither into or out of conviction. 
—Dillwyn’s ‘Reflections.’ 


=—_ 


Abridged from the [London) Friend. 
THE ‘‘SMALLER BODIES” OF FRIENDS IN 
AMERICA. 


An active member of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
has made careful inquiries, and to him and his cor- 
respondents we are mainly indebted for the follow. 
ing statements. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
from its unique position, is not alluded to. 

In Baltimore, Indiana, and North Carolina, 
no rival Yearly Meeting of permanent standing has 
been established since the separation connected 
with Elias Hicks. 

New England.—Here, in 1845, a secession took 
place organized by John Wilbur. This was large 
at first, but is now nearly extinct. They have, we 
believe, ceased to hold a Yearly Meeting of their 
own. 

New York.—A year or two later a separate 
Yearly Meeting, which still exists, was organized 
here by the followers of John Wilbur. We have 
no information respecting the number of its 
members. 

Ohio.—In 1854 the above secessions led toa 
division in Ohio Yearly Meeting; the larger body 
corresponding with those who had seceded in New 
England and New York. We believe it has a 
membership of between three and four thousand. 

Western.—The rival Yearly Meeting, organized 
here by secession in 1877, numbers not more than 
between four and five hundred members, including 
some who belonged to Ohio and Indiana ; of these 
very few are young people or newly received 
members. 

Jowa.—Between four and five hundred have also 
seceded here and established a separate Yearly 
Meeting. 

Kansas.—The same may be said of Kansas. 

Canada.—Here the seceders amount to seven or 
eight hundred—apparently about half of the former 
united Yearly Meeting. 

From a notice in the Philadelphia Friend just 
received, it appears that of these bodies, Ohio, 
Western, lowa, Kansas and probably Canada Yearly 
Meetings are in correspondence with each other. 

‘*X” supplies us with the following statistics 
relative'to those Yearly Meetings which have sep- 
arated within the last nine years. He gives the 
names not only of all the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings included in the table, but of nearly all 
the recorded Ministers. In stating the membership 
of Western Yearly Meeting, he adds the word 
‘* probably ;”” but bel#eves the total of Meetings 
for Worship is at least six too few. 


YEARLY MEETINGS, 


Meetings 
Recorded 
Ministers 
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«“X" adds that correspondence has already 
been opened between these four bodies and the 
Yearly Meetings unrecognized by us in Ohio and 
New England. 


_ .o 
For Friends’ Review. 


FRAGMENTS OF THOUGHT. 


«« When I was a child, I spake as a child, I un- 
derstood as a child, I thought as a child,” but now 
Iam old and second childhood coming upon me, 
I want to tell the beloved youth that thought has 
ripened into the richness of Autumn. Let none 
vainly suppose that Spring Flowers are equal in 
completeness to Autumn hues. Spring is lovely. 
But will it compare in point of worth with the de- 
licious fruit that Autumn yields? ‘‘ Childhood and 
youth are vanity.” But not so when in youth 
heed is given to the words of the wise King, ‘* Re- 
member now thy Creator in the days of thy youth, 
while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
nigh, when thou shalt say I have no pleasure in 
them;” ‘‘or ever the silver cord be loosed, or the 
golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken 
at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern.’’ 
Preparatory to this event, ‘‘ Tis greatly wise to 
talk with our past hours, and ask them what report 
has been borne to Heaven.’’ Thus a happy old 
age ensues. The attention of the mind during the 
days of childhood and middle age, if turned to a 
consideration of our latter end, how then ‘‘should 
one chase a thousand and put ten thousand to 


flight ’’ of those thoughts which lead from the path 


of rectitude. When Jesus Christ becomes a stone 
of stumbling and a rock of offence to the unbe. 
liever, then the thoughts are evil continually. Not 
being brought nigh unto God by the blood of 
Jesus, the spirituality of the Gospel is lost sight of, 
and man living a moral life only, he is sold to 
another than the Lord of heaven and earth. 
Thoughts of God in the time of merciful visitation 
are blessed thoughts. They should be cherished as 
jewels, for it is declared concerning those that 
“fear Him and that think upon His name, that 
they shall be mine, saith the Lord, and in that day 
when I make up my jewels I will spare them, as a 
man spareth his own son that serveth him.’”’ Won- 
dious love that visits man when God declareth unto 
him what is His thought. Those who choose the 
Lord for their portion in the time of youth and 
learn to walk in Wisdom’s ways, they know that 
her ways are ways of pleasantness and all her paths 
are paths of peace. When old age overtakes and 
wintry winds assail, then is verified the promise, 
‘At evening time there shall be Light.” The 
western sky, radiant with the glory of the setting 
sun, sheds its lustre amid shades of night. Thus 
‘fifty years and beyond’? are made to tell of God’s 
great love to man.” P. R. G. 
Providence, R. I., Eleventh mo. 2oth, 1886. 

It is always easier to grow big-headed in religion 
than it is to grow large and warm-hearted. We 
need love far more than we need light —Dr. G. D. 
Watson. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Cuurcu or DENMARK, like that of the other 
Scandinavian countries, has the Episcopal form of 
government, although nothing like apostolic succes- 
sion is taught or believed. The country is divided 
into eight dioceses, each of which is presided over 
by a bishop appointed by the Crown. Bugenhagen, 
the friend of Luther, at the request of the Danish 
king of that day, established the Reformation in 
that country, and in arranging for the Episcopacy, 
abridged their functions very much; and even 
these small limits have in the course of time been 
made narrower. In Iceland, which belongs to Den- 
mark, there exists a similar form of church govern- 
ment, but there is only one bishopric, that of Reyk- 
javik, which is divided into 152 parishes. The Ice- 
landic pastors are very poorly paid. The highest 
salary paid is 1400 kronen (1 krone equals 30 cents), 
and from this sum the salaries range down to the 
lowest, which is 268 kronen. The Icelandic pastors 
are remarkable for their learning and fidelity. The 
missionaries laboring in Greenland, as also the na- 
tive catechists, are under Danish supervision, and 
are responsible directly to the cultus ministerium 
at Copenhagen and are paid by it.—/ndependent. 

Two FACTS FROM SPAIN have their lessons. /The 
current Sunday at Home quotes a leaflet sold in 
Madrid which gives the measurement of the foot of 
‘the most holy Virgin.” ‘The measurement may 
be copied, and whoever kisses the copy and repeats 
Ave Marias three times can obtain 300 years’ in- 
dulgence ! 

The other fact 1s communicated in Zhe Times of 
October 26 by Miss E. J. Whately, who quotes from 
a letter by a pastor at Puerto Santa Maria, near 
Cadiz. On a late Sunday the Alcalde entered a 
Protestant chapel in that place, in which services 
have been conducted for twelve years past. He 
commanded the preacher to come down from the 
pulpit ; then with men of his corps flung children 
and old people out of the chapel, and in a most 
arbitrary manner cleared the place and set a guard 
before the door. The chapel is in the house of a 
British subject, so we ought to hear more of this 
matter.— Zhe (London) Christian. 

Ir Is vERY gratifying to learn that the long-talk- 
ed of project of union between the Waldensian and 
Free Churches of Italy has been discussed and 
adopted by the Waldensian Synod, many pious 
peasants voting warmly for it. The project has 
been modified, but it is hoped it will be accepted 
by the Free Church. Those who have traveled in 
Italy know how much the progress of Evangelical 
Christianity in Italy has been retarded by party 
names.— Zhe Christian. 


Proors are constantly forthcoming that much of 
the skepticism of young men arises from what they 
think is uncertainty as to the origin of the Books of 
the New Testament. Of late years such skepticism 
among the learned has been felt to be baseless, but 
for others who have not the same opportunities of 
study, Professor Harnack has done useful service 
in this month’s Contemporary. He summarises 
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the discoveries of recent years; in the new and 
better MSS. brought to light ; in the lost Christian 
works of the first Christian centuries now recovered ; 
and in the early records at present being explored 
from the very debris of ancient Rome, there are 
increasingly growing evidences that from the first 
the New Testament Books held a place of authority 
and equality, and that the beliefs, practices, resur- 
tection hopes, discipline, purposes, prayers, and 
peace of the early believers, show incontestably that 
these inspired writings were in their hands.— Zhe 
Christian. 

THE MassorETIC text is the name given to the 
punctuated and vocalized text found in ordinary 
Hebrew Bibles. It 1s so called because it represents 
the completed labors of the Massoretes or Tradi- 
tionalists, whose labors began in obscurity, but the 
results of which were committed to writing between 
the sixth and nintn centuries of the Christian era. 
Like other early Semitic writings, the Old Testa- 
ment was originally written without vowels, and 
without breaks between separate words. This led 
frequently to ambiguity, and the labors of the Mas- 
soretes were directed to fix immutably the meaning 
of the sacred text, by supplying to each word its 
appropriate vowel marks. Unfortunately the Mas- 
soretes were but poorly supplied as textual critics. 
The text now found in Hebrew Bibles represents 
only a single line of descent, while the ancient ver- 
sions have been made from texts showing in many 
cases readings at variance with those of the present 
text. Many scholars believe that a large proportion 
of the divergent readings which can be inferred 
from the ancient versions represent a purer text 
than the present Massoretic text ; and such scholars 
claim that these divergent readings shall receive 
due attention in any attempt to fix what was, in any 
particular case, the actual reading of the Hebrew 
Scriptures.—S S. Zimes. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Group System of College Courses in the Johns 


Hopkins University. By D. C. Gitman. 
printed from the Andover Review, 1886. 


In this pamphlet a brief account of the origin of 
the University is given, with some reference to 
other important institutions lately endowed and 
established in Baltimore. 

The starting point of this great educational en- 
terprise is designated in the following sentences : 

‘The idea that university education should be 
based upon collegiate training is generally admitted 
—except in the United States. On the Continent, 
in the United Kingdom, in the British Provinces, 
a sharp distinction is made between the disciplin- 
ary methods of the gymnasium, the lycée, and the 
college on the one hand, and the freer methods of 
the university on the other. This distinction the 
authorities in Baltimore have endeavored to 
emphasize. Professor Gildersleeve in an article in 
the ‘Princeton Review’ treated the subject with 
great clearness and his views received {ull consid- 


Re- 


eration from his colleagues in the incipient stages 
of the university. Three of them had been trained 
in English universities, and were entirely familiar 
with usages which in this country had been ne. 
glected. The trustees and the Faculty alike 
believed that the college should be a place for the 
training of youth by positive disciplinary methods, 
and that the university should be a place for the 
freer development of intellectual character, the 
perpetuation of knowledge, and the encouragement 
of researches in all departments of literature and 
science. This fundamental distinction has been 
amplified and reiterated in the official announce. 
ments. 

‘Every effort was accordingly made by the Johns 
Hopkins University to encourage young men to 
pursue collegiate courses before attempting ad. 
vanced and professional studies, and the result has 
been that of nearly a thousand students who have 
been enrolled more than half entered as the hold- 
ers of diplomas, and were therefore entitled from 
the first to be ranked among graduate or university 
students.’’ 

As has been already mentioned, once or more, 
to our readers, the ‘‘Group System” of studies, as 
introduced in the collegiate or undergraduate 


_instruction of Johns Hopkins, and, since, at Bryn 


Mawr College, is a compromise between the ex- 
tremely opposite views of those who demand one 
curriculum for all students, and those who prefer 
an unlimited range of choice, that is, no curricu- 
lum at all. Seven different groups are provided. 
In all, certain studies are required ; the rest are 
elective. 

Believing, as the present writer does, absolutely, 
in the inexpediency of any form of the elective 
method, for students who have not reached the 
maturity to be expected of college graduates, yet 
holding at the same time that the old pre- 
dominantly ‘‘classical and mathematical’ curric- 
ulum can be much improved upon, we prefer, 
instead of our own comments on this system, to 
quote some passages from J. R. Lowell’s oration at 
the recent Harvard celebration. Its utterances are 
remarkable, in that they differ greatly from the 
opinions expressed and acted upon by President 
Eliot of Harvard ; whose chief service to education 
has been, his carrying the elective system to such 
an extreme as to hasten the much-to-be-desired 
reaction which (in regard to undergraduate in- 
struction) must, sometime, overthrow it. 

J. R. Lowell, in the course of his oration, says: 

‘‘There is some danger that the elective system 
may be pushed too far and too fast. There are 
not a few who think it has gone too far already. 
And they think so because we are in process of 
transformation, still in the noddledehoy period, 
not having ceased to be college, not yet having 
reached the full manhood of a university, so that 
we speak with that ambiguous voice, half-base, 
half-treble, or mixed of both, which is proper toa 
certain stage of adolescence. We are trying to do 
two things with one tool, and that tool not spec- 
ially adapted to either. Are our students old 
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enough thoroughly to understand the import of fhe 
choice they are called on to make, and, if old 
enough, are they wise enough? Shall their 
parents make the choice for them? I am not sure 
that even parents are so wise as the unbroken 
experience and practice of mankind. We are 
comforted by being told that in this we are only 
complying with what is called the spirit of the age, 
which may be, after all, only a finer name for the 
mischievous goblin, known to our forefathers as 
Puck. I have seen several spirits of the age in my 
time, of very different voices, and guiding in very 
different directions, but unanimous in their pro- 
pensity to land us in the mire at last. Would it 
not be safer to make sure first whether the spirit 
of the age, who would be a very insignificant fellow 
if we docked him of his capitals, be not a lying 
spirit, since such there are? It is at least curious 
that, while the more advanced teaching has a strong 
drift in the voluntary direction, the compulsory 
system, as respects primary studies is gaining 
ground. Is it, indeed, so self-evident a proposi- 
tion as it seems te many that ‘you may,’ is as 
wholesome a lesson for youth as ‘you must?’ Is it 
so good a foreschooling for life, which will be a 
teacher of quite another mood, making us learn, 
rod in hand, precisely those lessons we should not 
have chosen ? 

‘‘T am speaking of the college as it always existed 
and still exists. In so far as it may be driven to 


put on the forms of the university—I do not mean 


the four faculties merely, but in the modern sense 
—we shall. naturally find ourselves compelled to 
assume the method with the function. Some day 
we shall offer here a chance, at least, to acquire 
the omne scibile. Ishall be glad, as shall we all, 
when the young American need no longer go 
abroad for any .part of his training, though that 
may not be always a disadvantage, if Shakespeare 
was right in thinking that 
‘Home keeping youths have ever homely wits.” 


I should be still gladder if Harvard should be the 
place that offered the alternative. But we still 
mainly occupy the position of a German gymnas- 
ium. Under existing circumstances, therefore, 
and with the methods of teaching they enforce, 
[think that special and advanced courses should 
be pushed on, as the other professional courses 
, are, into the post-graduate period. The opportu- 
nity would be greater because the number would 
be less, and the teaching not only more thorough, 
but more vivifying through the more intimate 
relation of teacher and pupil. Under these con- 
ditions the voluntary system will not only be 
possible but will come of itself, for every student 
will know what he wants and where he may get 
it, and learning will be loved, as it should be, for 
its own sake as well as for what it gives. The 
friends of university training can do nothing that 
would forward it more than the founding of post- 
graduate fellowships and the building and endow- 
ing of a hall where the holders of them might be 
commensals, remembering that when Cardinal 
Wolsey built Christ Church at Oxford his first care 
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was the kitchen. ‘Nothing is so great a quickener 
of the faculties or so likely to prevent their being 
narrowed to a single groove as the frequent social 
commingling of men who are aiming at one goal 
by different paths. If you would have really great 
scholars, and our life offers no prize for such, it 
would be well if the university could offer them. 
I have often been struck with the many-sided ver- 
satility of the fellows of English colleges who have 
kept their wits in training by continually fencing 
with one another. 


‘‘The college, in so far as it continues to be still 
a college, as in great part it does and must, is, and 
should be, limited by certain pre-existing condi- 
tions, and must consider first what the more gener- 
al objects of education are, without neglecting 
special aptitudes more than can be helped. That 
more general purpose is, I take it, to set free, to 
supple and to train the faculties in such wise as 
shall make them most effective for whatever task 
life may afterward set them, for the duties of | 'fe 
rather than for business, and so open windows on 
every side of the mind where thickness of wall 
does not prevent it. Let our aim be ag hitherto to 
give a good all-round education fitted to cope with 
as many exigencies of the day as possible. I had 
rather the college should turn out one of Aris- 
totle’s four-square men, capable of holding his own 
in whatever field he may be cast, than ascore of 
lop-sided ones developed abnormally in one direc- 
tion. Our scheme should be adapted to the wants 
of the majority of undergraduates, to the objects 
that drew them hither, and to such training as will 
make the most of them after they come. Special 
aptitudes are sure to take care of themselves, but 
the latent possibilities of the average mind can only 
be discovered by experiment in many directions. 
No one believes more firmly than I in the useful- 
ness, I might well say the necessity, of variety in 
study and of opening the freest scope possible to 
the prevailing bent of every mind when that bent 
shows itself to be so predominating as to warrant 
it. Many sidedness of culture makes our vision 
clearer and keener in particulars. For, after all, 
the noblest definition of science is that breadth and 
impartiality of view which liberates the mind from 
specialities and enables it to organize whatever we 
learn:so that it becomes real knowledge by being 
brought into true and helpful relation with the 
rest. 

‘In the college proper, I repeat—for it is the 
birthday of the college that we are celebrating, it 
is the college that we love and of which we are 
proud—let it continue to give such a training as 
will fit the rich to be trusted with riches, and the 
poor to withstand the temptations of poverty. 
Give to history, give to political economy the 
ample verge the times demand, but with no detri- 
ment to those liberal arts which have formed open 
minded men and good citizens in the past, nor 
have lost the skill to form them. Let it be our 
hope to make a gentleman of every youth who is 
put under our charge, not a conventional gentle- 
man, but a man of culture, a man of intellectual 
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resource, a man of public spirit, a man of refine- 
ment, with that good taste which is the conscience 
of the mind and that conscience which is the good 
taste of the soul. This we have tried to do in the 
past, this let us try to doin the future. We cannot 
do this for all at best; perhaps only for the few, 
but the influence for good of a highly trained 
intelligence and a harmoniously developed charac. 
ter is incalculable, for, though it be subtle and 
gradual in its operation, it_is as pervasive as it is 
subtle.” 

Justice cannot be done, in our notice of Presi- 
dent Gilman’s essay, without citing its concluding 
paragraphs: 

‘‘For my own part, I believe that the merit of a 
college consists in what it does for the character of 
students. If they are taught fidelity and accuracy ; 
if they learn to appreciate the value of authority as 
well as the privileges of freedom ; if their wills are 
trained to overcome difficulty; if their social, in- 
tellectual, and religious natures are developed ; 
if the love of knowledge is quickened—then the 
college is a success. Manliness will be its product. 
Example is more powerful than legislation in the 
training of young men. They follow those whom 
they admire. Hence it seems to me that the col- 
lege will be efficient in direct proportion to the 
character of its academic staff. Any system will 
break down if it is poorly administered. Not what 
the college is called, but what it zs, should be the 
criterion by which it is estimated. 

‘*T have purposely limited this exposition of the 
Johns Hopkins University to its collegiate aspects 
—for that, if I understood their attitude, was the 
point of interest to the conductors of this ‘Review’ 
at the present time ; but I ought not to close this 
paper without the most explicit statement that, 
while the university rests upon, or includes a 
college, the college leads up to the university. In 
the freer methods of advanced instruction and 
study, in the promotion of researches and scho- 
lastic inquiries, in the accumulation of books and 
journals, of instruments and collections, in the 
publication of memoirs, and in mutual encourage- 
ment and co-operation, the professors of the 
university are heartily encouraged by the Trustees. 

The university students, who are here in large 
numbers, exert a very strong influence upon the 
undergraduate life. Their intellectual, moral, and 
social character is of the greatest value. The 
books they read, the topics they discuss, the inves- 
tigations they make, and the pursuits upon which 
they enter are known to younger men and are 
constantly inspiring them.”’ 

The New Godiva and other Studies in Social 
Questions, is the title of a volume published in 
London, by T. Fisher Unwin, which gives a very 
effective interpretation of the Social Purity Move- 
ment. The author is understood to be a descend- 
ant of Elizabeth Fry. She has dedicated her book 
thus : S 

‘*To a woman whose illustrious name will one 
day as far outshine the names of other renowned 
women, her forerunners, as her achievements will 





be seen to have surpassed theirs in magnitude and 
in heroism, to Josephine E. Butler this little book 
is reverently dedicated.’’ The five ‘*‘ studies,” as 
she terms the contents of the volume, are given the 
following titles: ‘‘The Sanction of Pureness ;” 
‘¢ Puissance Oblige ;’’ «‘ The New Godiva ;" ‘The 
Western Harem ;” and ‘‘ Zola in England.’’ From 
the New Godiva we make the following extract: 

‘* Thinking women of the last generation said 
well enough that the existing sucial code was rotten, 


a pitiable convention, one half prudery, the other 
half laxity, 


‘Whose pureness rooted in impureness stood,’ 


to adopt a line of the Laureate. 

They said even then that something less hollow, 
less negative, less hypocritical, was required. They 
craved even then a more passionate goodness, a 
more militant purity, and in their lives and writings 
they presage dimly the bursting forth of the flame 
that was smouldering in their day. The works of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning are charged with this 
sense of crying need and of coming change. It was 
strong in Harriet Martineauand in Mary Carpenter, 
Earlier still, it kindled the ‘ genius for benevolence’ 
in Elizabeth Fry, and drew her, tender and tremu- 
lous and self-distrustful as she was, with irresistible 
force to the filth and infamy of the female side of 
Newgate. Were that grand spirit among us now, 
with what holy joy would she have united in the 
crusade, initiated by her spiritual daughter Jose- 
phine Butler, supported in different ways and at 
different points of the field of battle by women like 
Fanny Vicars and Ellice Hopkins, Frances Power 
Cobbe, Elizabeth Blackwell, Emily Venturi, and 
sanctioned by a name dear to every English heart, 
the honored name of Florence Nightingale !” 


The Scientific American, published by Munn & 
Co., New York, presents weekly to its readers a 
full and reliable record of various improvements in 
machinery, while the scientific progress of the 
country can be very well gleaned by the regular 
perusal of its pages. 
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WOMEN’S MEETINGS. 

Although there were prophetesses in the Old Tes- 
tament days, and women who labored in the 
Gospel with the Apostles, so great was the decadence 
aiterwards, in this as in other things, that it was a 
momentous reform for George Fox and his asso- 
ciates to recognize women’s preaching; and it was 
a still greater advance for them to set up Meetings 
wherein women transacted disciplinary business for 
themselves, as a part of the church. 

The first beginning of women’s Meetings is thus 
mentioned in Sewell’s History : 

‘« Now since the pestilence had been so fierce this 
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year (1665) at London, that about an hundred 
thousand people were swept away by it and other- 
wise, and also many of those called Quakers, there 
must be consequently many poor widows and 
fatherless children among those of that Society. 
And because the men, who at times kept meetings 
to take care for the poor, found that this burden 
grew too heavy for them, they offered part of this 
service and care to the most grave and solid women 
of their church, who for this service met once a 
week in london; and this in time gave rise to the 
women’s monthly meetings in other places in Eng- 
land.” 

George Fox writes in his Journal, in 1666: 
“Then I was moved of the Lord to recommend 
the setting up of five monthly meetings of men and 
women in the city of London, besides the women’s 
meetings and the quarterly meetings, to take care 
of God’s glory, and to admonish and «exhort such 
as walked disorderly or carelessly, and not accord- 
ing to truth.” 


When the General Meeting of Ministers from all 
parts of Great Britain assembled in 1668, and again 
in 1672, it appears probable that women who were 
ministers were in attendance. At the first estab- 
lishment of London Yearly Meeting on a repre- 
sentative basis, in 1678, we have not at hand means 
of ascertaining whether or not women appeared 
among the representatives of the Quarterly Meet- 
ings. There is good reason to suppose that some 
of them did so; and that the ‘‘ Women’s Yearly 
Meeting ’’ arose then and has been continued ever 
since. 

Some of George Fox’s words concerning this 
subject were as follows : 

‘* Faithful women, called toa belief of the Truth, 
and made partakers of the same precious faith and 
heirs of the same everlasting Gospel of life and 
salvation as the men are, might in like manner 
come into the profession and practice of the Gospel 
order, and therein be meet- helps to the men inthe ser- 
vice of Truth. and the affairs in the Church, as they 
are outwardly in civil and temporal things, that so 
all the family of God, women as well as men, might 
know, possess, and perform their offices and ser- 
vices in the house of God.”’ 

Broad as is this recognition of the place of 
women in the church, their subordination appears 
to have been, down to the present time, the pre- 
vailing idea with English Friends. The Revised 
London Discipline of 1883 says: 

“‘On considering the nature and extent of the 
discipline committed to women Friends, it is our 
judgment that its nature is to come up to the help 
of their brethren in the discipline of the Church. 

As to its extent :— 

(a) They are to inspect, and, in their discretion, 
to relieve the wants of the poor of their own sex, 
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and to apply to the Men’s Meeting for their con- 
currence, and for the means, as each case shall re- 
quire.” 


(b) refers to their joining in certificates of re- 
moval, &c. 


‘*(c) They are, at the desire of the Men’s 
Monthly Meeting, to make appointments to visit or 
join the men in visiting such women as apply for 
admission or reinstatement into membership. 

(d) They are to assist the Men’s Monthly Meet- 
ing in dealing with cases of delinquency of women 
Friends, conformably to the rules on that subject.”’ 

(d) refers to answering the Queries. 

London Yearly Meeting has never, to our knowl- 
edge, held a joint session of men and women. 
Dublin Yearly Meeting had one such session this 
year. Such sessions have been common for a 
number of years in most of our American Yearly 
Meetings ; but only in New York, so far, has all the 
business of the Yearly Meeting been transacted by 
men and women as one body. During the several 
years of experience with this complete union of the 
whole membership, we know of no evidence of its 
being otherwise than a gain in every way. It seems 
to be the simple, natural and rightful culmination 
of that advance towards an equal and full fellowship 
in Christian privileges and duties, which belongs to 
the nature of the Gospel dispensation. 





DIED. 

MORRIS.—At her home in Bartholomew county, 
Ind., Eleventh mo. 13th, 1886, Patience, wife of Jona- 
than Morris, aged 58 years ; a member of Sand Creek 
Monthly Meeting. ; 

She was a life-long member of the church, and early 
in life gave herself tothe Lord. As she advanced in 
years she grew in grace, filling important places in the 
church to the satisfaction of her friends. She was 
quiet and unassuming, yet many weary saints have 
found a resting place at her home, and received the 
cup of cold water in the name of a disciple; and 
many among the poor and neglected will rise up and 
call her blessed. She was gathered home as a shock 
of corn fully ripe. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lesson x11. Twelfth month roth, 1886. 
THE GREAT INVITATION. Rev. xxii, 8—21. 
Gotpen Text.—The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all. Amen, Rev. xxii. 21. 

‘¢ After the vision in our last lesson, the seventh 
seal was opened. Then follow the series of visions 
announced by the seven trumpets, and by the seven 
golden vials or bowls. At last the clouds and 
darkness clear away before the dawning of the day 
of the Lord ; all enemies are conquered ; the mil- 
lennial day has come; the resurrection and the 
judgment.” —FPeloubet’s Notes. 


8. And I John saw these things and heard them. 
The things mentioned in chapters xxi. and xxii. 
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1—7 are especially meant. They were, the new 
heaven and the new earth and the Church of Christ, 
triumphant over all her enemies and ‘‘ prepared as 
a bride adorned for her husband.” /fel/ down to 
worship before the feet of the angel that shewed me 
these things. This angel was one of the seven that 
hed the seven golden vials. See ch. xxi.9. He 
seems to have been the same mentioned in ch. xvii. 
1. John had a!ready fallen down once before to 
worship him (cf. ch. xix. 10) and had been rebuked 
in nearly the same words. This twice repeated re- 
fusal is full of teaching. It is the strongest possible 
comment on the Romish worship of saints and 
angels, for if such worship were ever admissible it 
would have surely been in the present instance. 


9. 1 am thy fellow servant, and of thy brethren, 
&c. Much clearer and better with the R. V., ‘I 
am 2 fellow-servant with thee and with thy brethren 
the prophets, and with them which keep the words 
of this book.’’ After studying this lesson, it seems 
to me that the words of the angel end with this 
verse, and that what follows is spoken by Christ 
Himself. The R. V. confirms this by making verse 
ro begin a new parayraph. 

10. Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this 
book. Isaiah was told, ch. xxx. 8, that the prophecy 
which he wrote was to be for ‘‘ the time to come” 
or ‘‘latter day’ (marg.), and Daniel was directed, 
ch. xii. 4 and 9, to seal up the words he had written 
till the time of the end; but John was not to seal 
his prophecy, because its fulfilment, though ex- 
tending over a long period, was even then com- 
mencing, and it was designed to be of immediate 
use in comforting a persecuted church. Zhe time 

-ts at hand—that is, the time when it would Jegin 
to be fulfilled. 

* 11. He that is unjust let him be unjust still, &c. 
Most of the commentators agree that this verse con- 
tains the declaration of the solemn truth, ‘‘ that 
men are building up their destiny by the actions 
and habits of their lives.” ‘*Sow an act—reap a 
habit ; sow a habit—reap a character; sow a char- 
acter—reap a destiny.’’ ‘So slowly, but surely, 
may the power of being masters of our fate pass out 
of our hands. It is in this law of our nature that 
the key to many of the darkest problems of the fu- 
ture may lie.”— Carpenter. Cf. Prov. 1. 28—31; 
Eccl. xi. 3 ; II Tim. iii. 13. 

12. Behold I come quickly. In the experience 
of each soul, the coming of the Lord is quick; to 
each He comes practically at death, and ‘* in refer- 
ence to each individual the period is near when it 
it is to be determined whether he is to be holy or 
sinful toalleternity.”—Barnes. And my reward is 
with me. To be given immediately on His coming. 
To give every man according as his works shall be. 
See Gal. vi. 7, 8; Rev. xx. 12; Mat. xvi. 27. 

13. lam Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end. Just as, in any language, there is no 
word that is not composed of some letters of the 
alphabet of that language, so there is no manifesta- 
tion of God's providence towards man that is not 
contained in Christ, who is Himself the who/e al- 
phabet, from A to Z of God’s revelation. 


where a similar list is given. 
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14. Blessed are they that do his commandments, 


The R. V. agrees with the best and most ancient 
manuscripts in reading, ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
wash their robes.’’ It is noteworthy that John, 
who is in some respects the most highly spiritual of 
the four evangelists, is also the one who s 
most of being cleansed by the blood of Christ, Se 
I John i. 7; Rev. i. 5; v. 
they may have right to the tree of life. See Gen, 
ii. 9; ili, 22; Rev. xxii. 2. 
Christ. 
have the right 
And to.enter in through the gates. 
gates are twelve, and on every side,fas a welcome 
to all people, and to make the admission as eas 
and free as it is possible for it to be.”"—Pe/oubet. 


Q; Vii. 14; xii. tr. Thay 


The tree of life is 
Those who wash their robes in His blood 
to feed upon Him forever, 


*¢ The 


15. For without are dogs, &c. Cf. ch. xxi. 8, 
All who. sir against 
the bodies and souls of others are here designated, 
all such as prefer falsehood to truth or who lead 
others intentionally into falsehood. Those whoare 
shut out of heaven are shut out by their own fault, 
because their characters are such as to unfit them 


for its joys. 


16. The bright and morning star. ‘* The bright. 


est and most beautiful of the stars, outshining all 


the rest, shining in the darkness, but the sure har- 
binger of the day.”’ 

17. The last invitation contained in the Bible, 
the greatest, fullest, freest of all. It seems as if 
Christ after doing and saying everything to attract 
and win, and to warn men, must add yet one word 
more lest by any means any one should think him- 
self forgotten. Zhe Spirit. The blessed Holy 
Spirit which, as George Fox taught, visits every 
human soul, drawing them to Christ. Amd the bride. 
The church; the human voice. The two are 
spoken of together, for it is God’s will that the out 
ward message should always accompany the inward. 
And let him that heareth say, Come. Let all who 
have heard the invitation echo it—by word, by att, 
by daily life let them say, Come. Let him thatis 
athirst come. ‘Without waiting for invitations 
from others. The very desire of his soul is an in- 
vitation, for it was placed there by God.” And 
whosoever will, In case any one should think that 
he is not thirsty enough to claim the promise at- 
other clause isadded—‘‘ whosoever will.’’ Amy one, 
no matter who he be that will take salvation is in- 
vited. Let him take the water of life freely. See 
v. 1. The river of the water of life flowing from 
the throne of God and of the Lamb signifies the 
outgoing of the Holy Spirit by which the divine 
grace and salvation is imparted to mankind. 
this blessed gift is free, mankind could never have 
purchased it. They even have to be entreated to 
take it. It is Christ pleading once more, offering 
Himself to a//those for whom He died and saying; 
‘«T will be the Saviour of any one that will have 
Me for a Saviour.” 

18. For I testify unto every one that hearth, 
&c. Cf. Prov. xxx. 6. These verses apply only t0 
theBook of Revelation, not to the whole Bible which 
w.s not collected into its present form at that time. 


+. 
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«The words are a solemn protest against the spirit 
which handles rashly or deceitfully the word of 
God; which adds its own thoughts, or makes its 
wishes the parent of its interpretations, which di- 
lutes the force of its warnings, or impoverishes the 
fullness of its promises.’’— Carpenter. 

20. Even so, come, Lord Jesus. This is a prayer 
that should always be on the lips of Christians. It 
isa prayer for the overthrow of Satan’s kingdom 
and for the coming of righteousness and truth. 

a1. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you all, The free favor to the undeserving. The 
whole Gospel message is contained in this last verse 
of the Bible. 

PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. Vs. 11 and 12. The actions of our every day 
life are continually affecting our characters for good 
orevil. Christ will judge us not according to our 
theories, but according to our works. 

2, In Christ Jesus God has provided everything 
necessary, not only for the beginning, but for the 
continuing and completion of our salvation. Be- 
lieving in Him we may wash our robes and feeding 
on Him continually we shall have everlasting life. 
Thus only can we enter into the city. 

3. There are but two states of future existence 
revealed, within and without. 

4. God engages every agency, both human and 
Divine in giving the invitation of His love. 


-~PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mary A. M. ALLEN, of Dublin, Ireland, has been 
laboring in Southampton Co., Va., especially at 
Berea. She also expects to work at Corinth and 
Bethel, and to attend Piney Woods Quarterly Meet- 
ing, N. C., this month. 


CarouinE E. Tasor has been holding meetings 
since Baltimore Yearly Meeting at Lincoln, Va. 
The meetings have been well attended and much 
interest has been awakened. She was joined for a 
day or two by Mary S. Thomas. 


_ THE net increase of Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
in membership during the past year was 30, or 
about 4 per cent. The admissions by convincement 
were 45. The two meetings, one at Corinth, South- 
ampton Co., Va. (Lower Monthly Meeting) and 
oneé at Lincoln, Loudoun Co., Va., (Baltimote 
Monthly Meeting) were established during the year. 


EtizabeTH L. Comstock and Hannah Mekeel 
temained in Baltimore for a week after the close of 
the Yearly Meeting. Besides attending the usual 
meetings, a children’s meeting, which was largely 
attended, was held on the afternoon of First-day, 
the 14th ultimo, and some family visits were paid. 
Me Baltimore for Hopewell, Va. Eleventh 
mo. 18th. 


Mopena MonTHLy MEETING, Los Angeles Co., 
California, was opened Eleventh mo. 11th, by au- 
thority of Hesper Quarterly Meeting, x.ansas. 


ARTHUR PEasE, a minister, son of Joseph Pease, 
of Darlington, England, has been recently visiting 
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this country. He attended meetings at Baltimore, 
Eleventh mo. 21st, and Germantown meeting, 
Philadelphia, Eleventh mo. 28th; with very im- 
pressive ministry at both places. 


PROFESSOR Haupt, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, and Inazo’Ota, a Japanese student at that in- 
stitution, have joined Friends’ Meeting in Balti- 
more. 


HANNAH WHITALL SMITH has become a member 
of the Society of Friends by joining Baltimore 
Meeting. 


THE. PUBLISHING AssocIATION of Friends, at the 
annual meeting of the Stockholders in Chicago, 
Eleventh mo. 16th, 1886, passed the following 
resolution, with others. 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the 
Publishing Association of Friends be directed to 
require of the editor of its publications a faithful 
expression of the doctrines of Friends on the ques- 
tion of the ordinances ; also that in future he shall 
be more careful in his criticism of the action of the 
Yearly Meetings. 


~— — — 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


THE PROHIBITIONISTS will be glad to know that 
Duffy’s Pure Malt Whisky Company has failed and 
dragged down with it a hotel containing a bar, and 
likewise that Bourbon county, Kentucky, has been 
carried by the Prohibition party —V. Y. Commer- 
ctal Advertiser. 

3 From the Philadelphia Friend. 

A Few Worps as To Tosacco.—An article 
upon the subject of tobacco, which appeared in 
‘¢The Friend’’ a few weeks ago, alluded to the in- 
difference shown to the pleasure or comfort of 
others (to whom the smell of or smoke from to- 
bacco might be nauseating) as the user of the weed 
became confirmed in his habit. This indifference, 
and the resultant discomfort, I have frequently both 
noticed and experienced ; but perhaps at no time 
to such an extent as within the few days immedi- 
ately previous to the perusal of the article referred 
to. Having occasion to take a steamer on Long 
Island Sound, and, again, on an inland lake, the 
anticipated pleasure of my wife, who accompanied 
me, was sadly marred by men who persisted in 
smoking wherever they pleased on the deck of the 
steamers. 

While away, on the aforesaid brief trip, we 
stopped for a day in Boston, and took occasion to 
visit the State Penitentiary at Charlestown. The 
chaplain, in detailing a specially hopeful heart- 
change on the part of one of the prisoners, said, 
that in the hour that his exceeding sinfulness was 
revealed to him, he ejaculated that, if God was in- 
deed willing to take away the filthiness of so 
wicked a person as he had been, the tobacco, which 
he had loved so long, must g > with the rest. He 
straightway put it away from him, and has con- 
tinued faithfully to abstain. (I may add, as to this 
man, and also as to one much younger, who had 
given similar unmistakeable evidence of a change 
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of heart, that the chaplain unhesitatingly said that 
the change in each case came about without any 
apparent human instrumentality. Yet they thence 
showed a concern to witness to the Truth before 
their companions in confinement.) 

A writer in a late number of the Union Signal 
narrated the following instructive incident: A cer- 
tain person who felt much concerned at the way in 
which a friend of his spent his money for tobacco, 
went to him one day and asked him whether he 
would not be willing to relinquish the habit, if he 
could with the same money procure him a pleasure 
that was greater. His friend told him he thought 
he might save himself that trouble, as he didn’t 
look for a greater pleasure, and at any rate he him- 
self would have to be the judge in any such case. 
Being told that he certainly should be his own judge 
in the matter, he was taken to the lowly home ofa 
suffering family, and allowed to minister to their 
wants in providing food and medicine, and by ten- 
dering a small payment on their rent money. This 
absorbed the amount of a week’s tobacco indul- 
gence ; but the money was gladly contributed when 
the donor observed the real good that it did, and 
felt himself to be the unworthy recipient of the 
thanks that the benevolent act drew forth. This 
kind of experience was continued but a very few 
weeks, when the man threw aside his segars, de- 
claring that he should not, upon any consideration, 
resume the habit, for he had indeed been brought 
to see that it was a far greater pleasure to minister 
to suffering humanity, than to waste one’s money 
in selfish indulgence. 

It was gratifying to note the recent actiofi of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod, held in Pennsylvania, 
wherein they recorded their strong disapproval of 
the tobacco habit, and decided that none should 
thenceforth be accepted by the Synod as ministers, 
who were given to its use. 

At the late North Carolina Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, the number reported as using tobacco ap- 
peared to me to be sorrowfully large. I have felt 
saddened whenever my mind has recurred to it, and 
the desire has been raised that the brethren in those 
parts may not permit their bodies and spirits to be 
brought into bondage to this unsatisfying and 
wasteful indulgence, lest their advancement in best 
things be checked, and their influence for good in 
the community be seriously interfered with. And 
may Friends everywhere give up the practice. 

. Wek. 
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TAKE CARE OF THE BOYS. 


Whatever may be the individual practice or be- 
lief among men in regard to themselves there is 
absolute unanimity in their condemnation of the 
use of tobacco by boys. Sensible fathers endeavor 
to have their sons ‘‘taste not, touch not, handle 
not.’’ Physicians constantly utter their warnings. 
Medical journals join in the hue and cry. Never- 
theless, it is a patent fact that the habit among the 
growing generation is tremendously on the in- 
crease, Newsboys and telegraph messengers, street 
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gamins and school children pick up discarded cigar 
ends or half consumed cigarettes and ask unblush. 
ingly for a light, and parents laugh and think it, 
sign of precocity. Little urchins in skirts stry 
along puffing out the blue smoke, in whose curling 
waves it is often not difficult to perceive the 
mingling fumes of opium. Among children of 
‘‘gentler birth,” as the undemocratic phrase runs, 
a similar state of things prevails. 
cigarettes is passed about as a manly treat before 
school hours, as a pastime at recess when leap-frog 
or tag would be a better stimulus for renewed 
study. Something must be done. 
private school on Pine Street, where an easy view 
of such a habit once obtained, the principal, alarmed 
by the prevalence of ‘‘tobacco heart” and similar 
diseases caused by the use of cigarettes among his 
pupils, has introduced a pledge and tried to foster 
a public sentiment against such a habit. System. 
atic action should be taken by the schools of the 
The presence of dangerous poisons in 
cigarettes, the methods used to whiten cigarette 
papers, the certain consequences of the use of 
in stunting growth and affecting the 
heart, might easily be placed vividly before the 
pupils of all our public schools. 
surely proper to treat in sermons and to bring up 
It is, perhaps, the most cry. 
ing evil that threatens our youth. Let all parents, 
teachers and ministers unite to ‘‘call a halt.”— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 


Such a subject is 


in Sunday schools. 








Abridged from Faith and Works. 
THE BOSTON WAYFARERS’ LODGE. 





By T. F. Ring, member of the Board of Overseers 
of the Poor of the City of Boston. 


To insure the quiet of the house it was proposed 
that applicants for lodgings should goto the nearest 
police-station, and ask for cards of admission to 
It intoxicated or noisy the 
applicant was to be detained in the police quarters. 
All others were furnished with cards, reading: 
Application for lodgings, 

A 


the lodging-house. 
Police-station No 


cer in charge, and the time, by the clock, when 
This last became necessary, 4 
men secured cards for lodgings, and then went 
about drinking, so that they were intoxicated by 
the time they reached the house. 

Lodgers are received between seven and ten 
o’clock, when the doors are locked. We feel that 
such men would better be in bed early, and the 
streets are safer in consequence. 
at first obliged to take a comfortable warm bath 
before going to bed. Later on a shampoo was added, 
and rigorously enforced. A metal bag, bearing 4 
number, is given to the lodger. 
clothes upon a hook having the same number, 4 
is furnished with a clean night-shirt and ascends to 
one of the dormitories, where he sleeps upon a cot 
bed numbered the same as his tag. 


the card was given. 
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we—well, we will say troublesome, they are bun- 

dled into a steam boiler, at a pressure of sixty 

ds, for two hours, and then dried out, and are 
more comfortable wearing for a while. At six 
o'clock in winter, and earlier in summer, the lodgers 
we called, and, when dressed, go into the wood- 
yard, where wood has been put in regular stacks of 
about one foot each ; and as soon as the man has 
gwed his share of wood, or done what other work 
has been required of him, he may have a plentiful, 
hearty breakfast, and leaves the yard. Usually, by 
sine o’clock the lodgers are all gone away. 

The lodgers, as a rule, are young men, not mar- 
ried, whose average age is a trifle over thirty years. 
Three nights is the ordinary limit for lodgers ; but, 
under some circumstances, this period is consider- 
ably exceeded. - 

The cost of operating the Lodge is not far from 
$10,000 per year ; Say $3,200 for salaries of Super- 
intendent and assistant cook, and two hired men ; 
groceries and provisions, $4,400; fuel and gas, 
$1,200; and $1,000 for water rates, bedding, 
sheets, towels, night-shirts, etc. The sale of kind- 
ling-wood is about $20,000 per year, with a clear 
profit, annually, of $4,000 to $5,000, which is re- 
gularly paid into the city treasury, thus reducing 
the cost of the Lodge nearly one-half. If the 
building were located on a suitable wharf, where 
vessels could discharge wood directly on our ground, 
and if the yard room were large enough so that we 
could employ the greater part of our lodgers at 
sawing wood, we should save not far from $1,000 
per year in extra carting, and fully $1,500 per year 
inlabor, for which we now pay cash. The lodgers 
would then earn $7,500 of the $10,000 needed to 
pay current expenses. During the winter months 
we cannot employ half the men at useful labor. 
Some are set to work piling wood, and others to 
throwing it down, to keep all hands busy; for 
everybody must work when at the Lodge, no matter 
if the labor has no commercial value. 

The experience of six years has taught us that 
the vast majority of poor men who come to usask- 
ing for shelter and food are worthy of being en- 
couraged and helped. They have been docile and 
tractable. Coming to us footsore and weary, they 
have accepted, in quiet gratitude, the luxury of a 
bath and clean bed. They have done their work, 
aa rule, willingly, and they left the Lodge feeling 
they had been treated well, and feeling, too, that 
no charity had been inflicted upon them ; for, by 


their labor, they had paid for what they had re- 
ceived. 


HEALTH. 


BaD WaTER AND CHOLERA.—It is a significant 
fact that although cholera is constantly imported 
tom India into China, it never takes strong hold 
in the latter country, which Mr. Charles Cameron, 
of England, believes to be due to the fact that the 
hight-soil is carefully hoarded in tubes for ma- 
hure (an argument in favor of converting human 
teluse into manure), and that the majority of per- 


sons Joé/ their drinking water, and drink it as tea. 
On the other hand, in Japan, where the drinking 
water is not boiled, the disease is much more com- 
mon, though the country is less exposed to infection 
from India. 

As a sure proof that impure drinking water is the 
most potent cause of cholera, we note that when 
Calcutta introduced a pure water supply, its cho- 
lera death-rate a¢ once fell more than two-thirds of 
its old figures. Bombay was once a hotbed of the 
disease, but pure water was introduced, and for 
seventeen years, according to Surgeon-General De 
Renzy, the European population of that town has 
enjoyed almost as much immunity from the disease 
as the people of London. And again in Nagpore, 
in the seven years after the introduction of water 
from the Ambaghiri reservoir, the cholera death- 
rate fell to one-seventh of its figure during the 
seven years preceding that event, while in the 
population in the surrounding district, to which the 
new water-supply did not extend, it rose by close 
on fifty per cent. 

Still we must not regard impure drinking water 
as the soe cause of cholera; ‘for in Marseilles, 
which has a splendid supply, the disease has pre- 
vailed to a considerable extent. We must also look 
to our sewerage—in other words, we must remove 
FILTH. When the town of Bristol, in England, 
was threatened with an epidemic of cholera, the 
sewers were flooded with disinfectants; this pre- 
caution was used on several occasions, and in every 
instance the disease did not spread beyond the pri- 
mary cases.—Annals of Hygiene. 

[In Dr. Shakspeare’s account of his extended ob- 
servations in the cities where cholera has been epi- 
demic during the last two years in India, Spain and 
Italy, it is mentioned that almost everywhere im- 
purity in the water-supply was an obvious promo- 
tive cause. Madrid and Barcelona were the principal 
exceptions to this very general fact.. Naples has had 
a supply of pure water introduced from a distance, 
since its time of terrible suffering from cholera ; 
and, coincident with this, was its escape from an 
epidemic this year, when the disease was present in 
several Italian cities. 

In some places where a public supply of good 
water from fountains is afforded, many of the in- 
habitants, from indolence and carelessness, prefer 
to use that which is nearer to them, although it is 
rendered unwholesome by contamination from their 
houses. Large tanks are thus used in Calcutta; and 
that city is still badly afflicted with cholera, every 

ear. 
, CNasneea AND THE TEETH.—Certain of the 
luxuries of modern life, and the uperation of some 
of its so called duties, aid in completing that de- 
structive effect against which, curiously enough, 
another outcome of the civilizing process—inherited 
gout—alone seems able to oppose its recognized at- 
tributes of large, regular, strong, and well enameled 
teeth. In the case of the negroes of the Southern 
States of America, a remarkable dental degenera- 
tion seems to have attended the changes in food 
and habits which followed the abolition of slavery. 
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Formerly the slaves lived chiefly on corn-meal and 
meat ; at breakfast, coffee, and with dinner, vege- 
tables were taken in addition. Occasionally, wheat- 
flour took the place of corn (maize), but it was 
ground on the plantation, and not bolted. This 
food, served at regular hours, and combined with 
plenty of fresh air, exercise, and sleep, made the 
teeth strong and hard. Now the negroes eat fine 
wheat-flour bread, spend a large part of their wages 
in sweetmeats, eat at irregular times, and sleep too 
little. 

The other side of the story is presented in a 
paper recently published by Dr. Kirk, who has 
under his care, in the Pennsylvania Institute for 
Deaf and Dumb, the teeth of some 400 children. 
By the time that the children have been a year in 
this institution, an entire change is noticed in the 
character of their teeth ; they have become so hard 
that the instruments must be re tempered in order 
to cut the dentine in preparing the cavities for 
filling ; they become more firmly implanted in their 
sockets, and extraction is thus rendered difficult ; 
several cases of the spontaneous arrest of caries, 
and of new formation of dentine, have been ob. 
served. ‘These favorable changes are attributed to 
the dietary, which consists largely of various prepa- 
rations rich in bone-forming material, such as 
maize, oats, and wheat, from which the layer just 
beneath the silicious coating has not been removed 
in milling, together with a liberal supply of milk 
and a limited amount of sugar._Anna/s of Hygiene. 





































RURAL. 


THE Repucep Apple Crcp.—The promise of 
the apple crop last spring in the profusion of blos- 
soms throughout the orchards in a large portion of 
the country, has resulted in partial disappointment 
or entire failure with many. The reduction in the 
crop is ascribed partly to the unusual weather, and 
partly to the multitudes of plant lice, which covered 
the leaves early in the season. While many or- 
chardists regard this loss of the crop as a severe ca- 
lamity, it may yet be found to be a great positive 
benefit, by changing the bearing year. It will un- 
doubtedly, in some instances, result in finer speci- 
mens from the thinning, in higher prices, and better 
market. In large portions of the Northern States, 
and particularly in Ohio, New York and New Eng- 
land, the apple crop, taken as a whole, has been 
several times greater in even than in odd years, and 
while there has been a scant supply in one, there 
has been such an amount in the other that large 
quantities have wasted. Several years ago, a snow 
storm destroyed the young crop just as it was set- 
ting, through some of the western counties of New 
York, and the result has been a change in the year 
of the abundant crops. There is no longer a waste 
of the surplus, where this change has been effected. 
According to the report made last winter-by E. 
Moody of Lockport, to the Horticultural Society of 
Western New York, Niagara county furnished 
700,000 barrels of apples barreled and shipped, or 
stored, beside 300,000 bushelsevaporated,and 50,000 
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canned. This was in the odd year. It is not jm. 
probable that more extensive changes may now be 
made in the bearing year, and still leave the even 
year by far the most productive at large. Should 
such a change take place, it is very important that 
orchardists should meet this advantage at least half 
way, and keep up a healthy growth of trees, either 
by regular top dressings with manure, or with 
proper cultivation, or both, as may be required for 
the best growth, which in bearing trees should ’not 
be less than a foot yearly. The treatment must 
vary with the richness of the soil, and various ex. 
ternal influences. For profitable orcharding, ne. 
glect, or allowing the trees to take care of them- 
selves, should become a thing of the past, and care 
and skill be as essential to success, as in other de- 
partments of cultivation and raising crops.—- Country 
Gentleman. . 


EXTENT OF FLOWER CULTURE.—President Thorpe 
stated, at arecent meeting of the American Florists, 
that he estimates that 24,000,000 cut roses were 
sold last year, and about 125,000,000 carnation 
flowers. ‘These were raised under 600 acres, in the 
aggregate, of glass; but his estimates are too con. 
jectural to be very accurate. The amount paid for 
imported Dutch bulbs, chiefly tulips and hyacinths, 
amounted to about $200,000. The business has 
grown four-fold in ten years, and catalogues have 
increased five-fold. 


OranGE Groves IN SoUTHERN CALIFORNIA.—In 
comparison to the extent of Southern California, 
the localities suited to the growth of the orange, 
lemon and lime are very limited. I mean by this 
that the places where the orange can be brought to 
perfection, without codling, wrapping, &c., are 
few and limited in extent; even in the far-famed 
Riverside there are many groves on the lower 
ground where they get an occasional freeze, and 
where, in their young stage, the trees have to be 
wrapped and covered each winter, and in the val- 
leys nearer the coast, Los Angeles, for instance, 
they get so many fogs that the fruit is more or les 
spotted with fungoid growth, which materially af- 
fects their keeping qualities and sale, so that, really 
speaking, there is only the Mesa lands, near the in- 
terior foothills, where the orange, lemon and lime 
will flourish summer and winter, where the fruit is 
brought to its highest perfection, and where, year 
by year, the grove yields a good income to the 
grower. But given a good location, planted to 
good budded fruit, there is no tree planted that will 
yield such an income as the orange. 

The planting is done from February to June. 
Seedling plants cost from forty to sixty cents each; 
budded trees from seventy-five cents to one dollar 
each. They are planted all the way from eighteen 
feet apart to thirty feet, and the estimate of last 
season’s planting in the three counties, viz., Sao 
Diego, San Bernardino and Los Angeles, was 1000 
acres, or nearly 100,000 trees, and these are almost 
exclusively Washington Navels. 

The out put of last season was about 153,000 
boxes, or somewhat over 35,000,000 oranges, and 
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riverside alone netted $300,000 for their crop. 
An orange orchard, if it is well attended to and 
properly cared for, will begin to pay about the 
ffth year from planting. 

The lemon is harder to cultivate than the orange, 
and the crop is more expensive to handle. The 
owner Of a lemon grove must have a cool curing 
house, if he would make anything out of his crop, 
pecause the lemon should be picked before it is 
ripe, and placed in bins in a cool room to cure. 
When picked the skin is thick and the fruit not 
yerv juicy, but when properly cured it comes out 
wth a thin skin and-an abundance of juice, and 
wich fruit always finds a ready market at a good 
paying price, but the California growers are only 
just beginning to find this out.—W. H. W.,, in 
Vick’s Magazine. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 


THE LOTUS. 


BY A HINDOO. 

At the time I write this the monsoon has burst 
oer India; the whole land is covered as if by 
magic with a verdant carpet, and all nature has ac- 
quired fresh life and vigor after the long spell of 
dry, blighting hot weather. And who that has ever 
lived in that country can forget at this moment the 
fragrant freshness of the air, the moist dark-green 
trees laden with fruits and blossoms, the smiling 
fowers of every hue and shade, the shooting of 
newly sown crops, the feeling of relief on the pale 
faces of the ryots, and the revivified countenance 
of all men and animals? But nothing do I miss so 
much as the beautiful lotus, the queen of Indian 
flowers, the adored of poets and the favorite of 
gods. 

Lotuses grow in the tropical regions of Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and elsewhere, their chief home 
being India, where they grow abundantly, extend- 
ing as far to the northwest as Cashmere, where they 
are seen to perfection. They not only bear the 
loveliest of flowers ; they also serve for very useful 
purposes to both men and animals’) Somewhat re- 
embling tulips, but much larger, you can see them 
in full bloom after the rains in nearly all lakes and 
ponds ; on the waters of which the smiling pink or 
white flowers stand upright over the large, graceful 
green leaves. Though common, I have seldom seen 
them grow in large towns, or in dirty ponds and 
lanks ; and when they once take root in any clean 
plece of water, they grow luxuriantly without care 
or protection. 

_ The lotus is a large flower, from four to ten 
iehes in diameter, with vinous smell; its petals 
are elliptic, concave, and veined. ‘The fruiting 
lorus is from two to four inches in diameter ; the 
lipe carpels vary from the size of a pea to that of a 
‘mall cherry. In some parts the natives live on 
lotus seeds. The long, fine filaments contained 
within the cells of the flower are drawn out, and 
the thread spun from the filaments is used as wicks 
or the lamps in the temples and pagodas. The ! 


lotus leaves are very large and round, from two to 
three feet in diameter, membranous, cupped, and 
covered with a fine bloom or white powder easily 
rubbed off. Sometimes whole lakes are entirely 
covered over with them, so that you can hardly see 
the water underneath. These leaves serve as plates 
for very poor people, and elephants have a great 
liking for them as food. In the remote, solitary 
parts of the country you can sometimes see several 
elephants, half hidden under the water, lustily de- 
vouring lotus leaves and stems. The stalks are from 
three to six feet high, full of spiral vessels, smooth 
or with small scattered prickles. In hot weather 
the stalks are commonly eaten by the poorer classes, 
and boiled in their curries. The root of the lotus 
is from two to three feet long, and pierced longi- 
tudinally with several holes. When boiled it is of 
a yellowish color and sweetish taste, not unlike tur- 
nip. It is believed to be good and highly nutritious, 
and forms a favorite dish with the inhabitants of 
Cashmere. 

The principal varieties of the lotus are the white, 
the red, and the blue. The first has large white 
flowers with sepals; the root being large, tuberous, 
and eatable. The red species grows in tanks in 
peninsular India and ‘in Bengal. Its flowers appear 
at the close of the rains, and are of an intense red 
or dark-crimson color, whence its Sanskrit name 
‘blood lotus.” The blue lotus, with its small 
flowers, grows in ponds and tanks in the same 
parts. Its varieties grow in Bengal, and are com- 
mon in Ajmere and the Pashkur Lake. The large, 
bluish flowers are used medicinally, being consider- 
ed cooling and astringent. There is another well- 
known variety of thelotus. It iscalled the pigmy, 
being a very diminutive water-lily. Its flower is no. 
larger than a half-crown; it grows in the Khassya 
Hills, in the north of India, in China, and in Si- 
beria. 

The lotus is seen in its greatest splendor in Cish- 
mere. It is very common on every expanse of 
water in that country; the leaves are so large and 
numerous that in some places they form a green 
carpet, over which ducks and moorhens run securely 
to and fro. When the flowers are in blossom, as at — 
this season of the year, such places present a beau- 
ful sight. Lilies of various colors and shades peep 
from amidst the green leaves whieh rest lightly and 
gracefully on the water; while the magnificent 
lotus, with its gigantic leaf and tall and quivering 
stem, appears in the midst of this floating garden 
like a reigning beauty, bowing with modest yet dig- 
nified grace at the homage and admiration of her 
gaily bedecked courtiers and attendants. 

GENERAL MEETING IN FLORIDA. 

There will be a general meeting of Friends, held at 
Archer, Florida, under the auspices of Archer and 
Kerr City Monthly Meetings, commencing the first day 
of First month, 1887, at 10 A. M. 

Friends from other States cordially invited, especial- 
ly ministers, 

On behalf of the Committee. 

Tuomas B, Pearson, Archer, Fla., 
Rost. B. HENLEY; Kerr City, Fla. 
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IN HARBOR. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 
I think it is over, over, 
I think it is over at last. 
Voices of poem and lover, 
The sweet and the bitter, have passed ; 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 
Hath outblown its ultimate blast. 
There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 
While the calm of the tide deepens leeward, 
And, behold! like the welcoming quiver, 
The heart-pulses throbbed through the river— 
Those lights in the harbor at last, 
The heavenly harbor at last. 


I feel it is over! over! 
For the winds and the waters surcease ; 
Ah, few were the days of the rover 
That smiled in the beauty of peace! 
And distant and dim was the omen 
That hinted redress or release 
From the ravage of life and its riot. 
What marvel | yearn for the quiet 
Which bides in the harbor at last ? 
For the lights with their welcoming quiver 
That throb through the sanctified river 
Which girdles the harbor at last, 
The heavenly harbor at last. —Se/ected. 





For Friend’s Review. 


OUR CHURCH. 





Then they willingly received Him into the ship; 


and immediately the ship was at the land whither they 


went,—John iv. 21. 


That our path may be as the way of a ship in the 


sea, which no deceit can follow or imitate.—Church 
Epistle, 1659. 


Nor is the rudder lost, 
Nor is the helm forgot, 
Of our ship tempest-tost, 
That to the general lot 
Is fraught with contribution large and pure, 
Lent by th’ creative Word which ever shall endure, 


By that exhaustless Word 
In God's well-pleasing Son, 
On true souls are conferred 
Equipments, all in one, 
Of rudder, hull, and freight, and sails and wind, 
To range the broad communal element of mind, 


The rule of God with man, 
As ever present fact, 
Past each coast-hugging plan 
And mere memorial act, 
Still with preventive grace our course controls 
Through rationalistic reefs, and carnalizing shoals,‘ 


Each soul regenerate, 
A minister ordained, 
The mystery only great 
Of godliness uufeigned,— 
The lesson of a Saviour crucified,— 
Lifts o’er all slip shod faith and inly craven pride. 


The spiritual ground 
On which move outward things, 
Through them in one sure sound 
To ears attentive rings, 
“What hath let will let, till it be removed,” 


And then the source of sin and discord shall be proved. 


All resting upon form 
Beyond the child's estate, 
Forsakes the heavenly norm 
On which ripe blessings wait, 
Perverts the doctrine of Christ’s holy cross, 
And changes His fine gold to unsubstantial dross, 


The port for which we steer, 
As ever held in sight, 
With clear and yet more clear 
Monition, doth invite 
To shun dependence on external things, 
In constant waiting on a jealous King of kings, 


R, R, 
Eleventh mo , 1886. 








SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BRITAIN.—The 
proclamation of the Marquis of Londonderry, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, prohibiting the holding of 
the advertised National League meeting has been 
posted throughout Sligo, causing great excitement 
there. Upon his return from the west of Ireland, 
O’Brien will be served with a summons, similar to that 
served upon Dillon, It is thought that Parnell, who 
has been lately more or less in hiding, will immedi- 
ately go to Dublin to stand by his colleagues, 

W. E. Gladstone declines every request to speak 
until Parliament re-assembles, He has sent letters to 
several of his late colleagues, stating his programme 
for the coming session, He approves an immediate 
challenge to the Government to state its Irish policy 
in the debate upon the address, although he expects 
that the Unionists will maintain their adhesion to the 
Government. 

Timothy D. Sullivan has been re-elected Lord 
Mayor of Dublin. 

A committee of Welsh Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment has been formed, whose aim is practically to ob- 
tain Home Rule for Wales. The leading planks of 
their platform are disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Church, land reforms and free education. 

The Scotch Home Rulers will hold a conference 
and mass demonstration at Edinburgh First mo. 
12th, 1887. Their platform urges that national legis- 
latures be granted to the respective nationalities of the 
United Kingdom, each legislature to control all local 
affairs, with an executive responsible only to the na- 
tional electors. 

FRANncE.—In the Chamber of Deputies on the 34 
inst, M. Savinen, Minister of the Interior, speaking in 
opposition to a motion for the total abolition of the of- 
fices of Sub-prefects, promised that he would introduce 
a bill providing for partial abolition of the offices; the 
Chamber, however, adopted the motion for a total 
abolition by a majority of 13 votes, thus defeating the 
Government. After the vote was announced, the sit 
ting of the Chamber was suspended at the instance of 
M. de Freycinet, in order that the Cabinet might con- 
sider its position. Atter the Cabinet meeting the Min- 
isters tendered their resignations to President Grévy. 

BULGARIA.—It is believed that the Mingrelian cat 
didacy will be dropped. Public feeling in Bulgaria's 
strongly against the Mingrelian Prince, The oppos 
tion in the Hungarian delegation consider that his 
election would be opposed to the spirit of the Berlin 
treaty. 5 

The deputation of Bulgarian notables, instructed by 
the Government to visit the different Powers and pet 
sonally place before them the facts of the Bulgarian 
situation, were received by King Milan on the sth inst. 
It is reported that the Bulgarian Regency made vt. 
tures to King Milan, inducing him to become a can@ 
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date for the Bulgarian throne, hoping thus to form a 
union between Servia, Eastern Roumelia and Bulgaria. 

SPAIN.— Negotiations have been renewed for aspecial 
treaty to regulate trade between the United States and 
the Spanish West Indies, the Government at Washing- 
ton no longer insisting upon the exclusion of other na- 
tions from the favored nation privilege. The Spanish 
Government is bt mote to largely reduce the West 
Indian tariffs and reform the harbor and customs regu- 
lations, whether a treaty with the United States be ar- 
ranged or not, 

In the Chamber of Deputies the 29th ult. the Gov- 
ernment presented a bill providing for trial by jury. 

DomEsTIC.—The last Cabinet meeting was attended 
by all the members, The President's message was 
considered, and there was an informal discussion as 
to the probable course of Congress at its coming ses- 
sion, 

The President has issued a proclamation, dated 
Eleventh mo. 3d, promulgating the extradition treaty 
with Japan, which was ratified, after having been 
amended by the Senate Sixth mo. last. This treaty 
fails to provide for the surrender of persons charged 
with embezzlement of funds from private individuals 
or corporations, 

The second session of the forty-ninth Congress open- 
ed the 6th inst. The President’s message was re- 
ceived, read and ordered to be printed. The message 
is a quiet, business like document. It speaks of our 
foreign relations being peaceable, and recommends 
legislation on some points and particularly refers 
to the Canadian fisheries question as needing at- 
tention. The various domestic matters usually referred 
to in President’s messages are noticed, a judicious re- 
vision of the tariff, with a view to the reduction of 
revenue arising from this source is recommended, and 
also a consideration of the relations of labor to capital. 

The Anti-Saloon Convention of New York on the 
2d inst., organized as the “ New York State Temper- 
ance League.” It was made the duty of the State 
Committee to call a State Convention annually. 

The crop report of the State Board of Agriculture of 
Ohio of the 1st inst., shows that the wheat area sown 
was IOI per cent. ; estimated number of acres, 2,74I,- 
000; condition, 97. The condition of live stock was 
generally good, excepting hogs. The hog cholera pre- 
vailed in 23 counties of the State. 

Active measures are being taken to prevent the in- 
troduction of cholera into Chili from the Argentine Re- 
public. On the 3d inst. seventeen new cases were re- 
ported at Buenos Ayres, and nine deaths from the dis- 
ease. In Rosario thirty-four new cases and twenty- 
five deaths, and in Cordova twelve new cases and five 
deaths, 

It was learned at the signal office in Washington 
that the cold wave extended from the Upper Lakes to 
the Gulf, and from the Rocky Mountains to the At- 
lantic. It originated in the northwest, and it has 
maintained a southeasterly course. At 7 o'clock on 
the morning of the 3d inst. the thermometer in Wash- 
ington indicated 17 degrees. In Northern Minnesota 
It was 20 degrees below zero, and farther north there 
was a still lower range, The zero isothermal extended 
throughout the Upper Lake regions, then bent south- 
ward to Milwaukee and Chicago, passed through the 
country lying between Keokuk and Springfield, and 
westward past Fort Buford, Dakota. A telegram trom 
Ludington, Michigan, on the 3d inst., said a terrific 
blizzard was prevailing there, snow was falling and 
piling in monstrous drifts, travel impeded and streets 
deserted. The storm reached here on the 4th inst., 
and snow fell to the depth of 4 ¥% inches, There was 
little interruption to street or steam travel. 





REVIEW. 3 


COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES UNDER 
the auspices of The Friends’ Institute will be 
given at Hall of the Academy of Fine Arts as follows : 
Third-day, Twelfth mo.1gth.—Robt. Maurice Luther, 
Phila., ‘Personal Experiencesof a Residence in India.” 
Course Tickets, $1.50, Single Tickets, 50 cents. 
Scholars’ Tickets, half price. 
Tickets can be obtained at the Rooms of the Institute, 
1316 Filbert St., or from any of the officers or mana- 


gers, and at the Hall on evening of lecture. Lectures 
commence at 8 P, M. 


YEARLY MEETINGS OF FRIENDS.* 


Philadelphia Y. M at Philadelphia, Pa. 
18th of Fourth month, 1887. 
at London, Eng. 
18th of Fifth month, 1887, 
New York Y. M at Glens Falls, N. Y. 
27th of Fifth month, 1887. 
New England Y. M at Portland, Me, 
toth of Sixth month, 1887. 
at Pickering, Ontario, 
24th of Sixth month, 1887. 
North Carolina Y. M., at High Point, Guilford Co,, N.C, 
11th of Eighth month, 1887. 
at Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson Co., O. 
26th of Eighth month, 1887. 
at Oskaloosa, Ia. 
6th of Ninth month, 1887. 
Western Y. M at Plainfield, Hendricks Co., Ind. 
16th of Ninth month, 1887. 
Indiana Y. M at Richmond, Ind. 
28th of Ninth month, 1887. 
at Lawrence, Douglass Co., Kan, 
7th of Tenth month, 1887. 
Baltimore Y. M at Baltimore, Md, 
11th of Eleventh month, 1887, 


A conference of Yearly Meetings at Richmond, 
Indiana, Ninth month 23d, 1886, 


* If there are any errors in this list, the Publisher would be glad to 
receive a correction of them. 





Canada Y. M 


One 
Thousand pyptentions for patents in 


the United and Foreign coun- 
tries, the publishers of the Scientific 
American continue te act as solicitors 
for potent, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 
vigats, etc., for the United States, and 
to obtain patents in ngland, France, 
Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 
ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 


and ifications prepared and filed 
Offive < on short notice. Terms very 
No charge for examination of models 

or drawings. Advice by ¥ 
Patents obtained through Munn &Oo.are noticed 
inthe SCIENTIFIC A CAN, which has 
the largest circulation and is the most nfluential 
newspaper of its kind published in the world. 
The ad of such a notice every patentee 


This large and splendidly illustrated newspa 
is published WEEKLY at $3.00 year, and is 
admitted to be the best paper devoted to scie 
mechanics, inventions, engineering works, an 
other departments of industrial progress, pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all patentees and title of every invention patented 
each week. Try it four months for one dollar. 
Sole a ry —— tion to patent write te 
ou have an inven‘ 
Muna &  Co., publishers of Scientifle Americam, 
roadway, New Yor 
Handbook about patents mailed free, 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


Are needful in every Family. What Books? Most 
families have an unabridged Dictionary ; many, a 
Universal Gazetteer and Biographical Dictionary ; 
some, also, a Cyclopedia. 

More important than any of these, is a 


HOUSEHOLD MANUAL 


giving full information concerning HEALTH and 
DiIsEASE: FAMILY MEDICINE, NuRSING, HYGIENE, 
and Wuat To Do In EMERGENCIES. Such a book 
has just been published by 


Lea BrotHers & Co., 706 Sansom St., Phila. 


Price, $4.00 or $5.00, according to binding. It 
may be ordered through a Bookseller anywhere. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 
From The Boston Herald, 


“A veritable encyclopedia, touching as it does on 
nearly all subjects which pertain to the science of 
medicine.” “Many useful hints on nursing and the 
care and management of the sick room are given.” 
“This book contains eight colored plates, and some 
283 woodcuts. All are exceedingly good, especially 
the former.” 

The S. Review, Woodstock, Canada. 

“A splendid work.” The language through out is 
clear and simple, and the book is one which should 
be in every family.” 

The Cincinnati Daily Times-Star. 


“The author's experience has admirably qualified 
him for the difficult task of preparing a ‘ Household 
Manual’ for daily use in the preservation of health 
and care of the sick and injured,” “ Altogether it is 
a most convenient and desirable book to have in any 
household,” 

“The Charleston, S. C., News, 

“His reputation in the profession is a sufficient 
guarantee that his statements can be depended on, 
and that his book will be a safe guide in dealing with 
accident and disease,” 


The Christian Observer, Louisville, Ky. 


“No one need be at a loss in any emergency, who 
has such a book toturnto, Let it be in every house- 
hold, It is very good.” 


The Farm and Hearth, Augusta, Maine. 


“ No head of a family who rightly realizes the re- 
sponsibilities resting upon him can fail to recognize 
the importance of such a counsellor ever within reach, 
with its stores of indispensable information, so classi- 
fied and indexed that whatever is needed at the 
moment can be referred to without delay.” “An 
ornament to any book-case or table.” 


The London (Ontario) Advertiser. 


“The author is recognized by physicians every- 
where as fully competent to speak on subjects con- 
nected with medicine. He has been a teacher in one 


of the oldest and largest colleges in Philadelphia, and 
is the author of text-books on medical science. Men, 
women and children can all be benefitted by studying 
it and following its instructions,” 








Established 1855. Published Weekly, 
64 columns weekly, 3228 columns a year. 
Good, practical information for the farmer 
and family. Equalled by few, excelled by 
none. Is practical, and no farmer who 
has read it will run his farm without it. Ey- 
ery member of his family will find some- 
thing to interest and instruct them. Any one 
interested in agricultural topics will find it 
of value to him. The owner of garden will 
be paid many times the subscription by read- 
ing —— ya frome Its ae 
say i’sthe Bes gricultu ‘a 
in the World; they ought to aes. 
Price, $2 per year, and worth it. Our Pre- 
mium High- Sewing Machine and the 
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PracticaL FARMER one year, $22, The 
Sewing Machine is the latest style, all im- 
provements, fullset of attachments, guaran- 
pete. satisfaction. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial and if not satisfactory money refunded 


on return of Machine to us. Purchaserspay « 


freight. 
Offer No. | Axy person sending $1 ard 
me MeNtioning this paper will 
receive the PracTicaL FARMER for 1887 and 
remaining numbers of 1886 free. 
Offer No. 2 Any. person east of the 
mms Mississippi sending us $22, 
mentioning this paper, will receive the 
PracticAL FarMER for 1887 (remainder of 
1886 free) and the Sewing Machine freight 
paid, If west of the iisiastagh, SOA will 
get the paper and machine, purchaser pay- 
ing freight. 

BB The proof of the pudding ts in the eating, Try tt. 
Address THE FABMERB CO, Publishers, 

1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


STRENGTH, FLAVOR AND PURITY. 


Fox, STANDING & Co.’s first crop Teas. Samples forwarded 
with pleasure to buyers by FULLER BENTLEY, Room! 
Merchant’s Building. North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. P& 
Serehaats Baiting. Herth Sesh Se, See 
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